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GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  B.S.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Claude  B.  Hutchison,  M.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Agr.(hon.c.),  Vice-President  of  the 
University  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Clarence  A.  Dykstra,  A.B.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Vice-President  and 
Provost  of  the  University. 

Baldwin  M.  Woods,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President — University  Extension. 
jA:^iEs  H.  Corley,  B.S.,  Vice-President — Business  Affairs. 

Monroe  E.  Deutsch,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President  and  Provost  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  Emeritus. 

Robert  M.  Underhill,  B.S.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Rugents. 
Herman  A.  Spindt,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Admissions. 

Hiram  W.  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Relations  with  Schools. 

Robert  W.  Webb,  Ph.D.,  University  Coordinator  of.  Veterans  Affairs. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  AT  SANTA  BARBARA  COLLEGE 

J.  Harold  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Provost. 

George  Hand,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts. 

John  C.  Snidecor,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Dean  of  Applied  Arts. 

Jerry  H.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Registrar. 

Helen  E.  Sweet,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Women. 

William  Hayes,  Ed.D.,  Acting  Dean  of  Men. 

Donald  C.  Davidson,  Ph.D.,  Librarian. 

J.  A.  Duane  Muncy,  Business  Manager. 

Paul  A.  Jones,  Ed.D.,  Placement  Director. 

Wilfred  T.  Robbins,  M.D.,  Director  of  Student  Health  Service. 

Lyle  G.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  Campus  Coordinator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Velma  Morrell,  M.A.,  Housing  Supervisor  and  Personnel  Officer. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 

William  D.  Altus,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A. B.,  B.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  (Emporia),  1930;  M.A.,  1932; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1941.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1941. 

Marion  P.  Alves,  M.A . Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B. S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1936 ;  M.A.,  1941.  At  Santa  Barbara  College 
since  1948. 

Mortimer  Andron,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1936;  M.A.,  University  of 
Oregon,  1939;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1942.  At  Santa  Barbara  College 
since  1947. 
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Egbert  E.  Barry,  Ed.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1937  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1939;  Ed.D.,  Stanford  University,  1948.  At  Santa  Barbara  College 
since  1949. 

Alma  P.  Beaver,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1926;  M.A.,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1928;  Ph.D.,  1932.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1941. 

J.  Milton  Beck,  Jr.,  M.S . Lecturer  in  Education 

B. S.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1936;  M.S.,  1937.  At  Santa  Barbara  Col¬ 
lege  since  1949. 

Jean  Bellinger,  M.A . x4ssistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.E.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1939;  M.A.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  1945.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1945. 

Ehona  Bennett,  Ph.D . Assistant  in  the  Summer  Session 

B.Sc.,  McGill  University,  1945;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1948. 

Kenneth  E.  Bock,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  California  (Berkeley) 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1937;  M.A.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1948. 

Helen  D.  Boettcher,  M.S . Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B. S.,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  1937;  M.S.,  Cornell  University, 
1949.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1949. 

A.  Eussell  Buchanan,  Ph.D . Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1927;  M.A.,  1928;  Ph.D.,  1935.  At  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  College  since  1938. 

Terry  H.  Dearborn,  A.B . Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1934.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1940. 

William  E.  Dole,  M.A . Instructor  in  Art 

A.B.,  Olivet  College,  1938;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1947. 
At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1949. 

Glenn  W.  Durflinger,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  1926;  M.A.,  1931;  Ed.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  1941.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1941. 


Albert  I.  Elkus,  M.L. 

Professor  of  Music,  University  of  California  (Berkeley) 
B.L.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1906;  M.L.,  1907. 

Theodore  S.  Ellenwood,  A.B . Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 

A. B.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1934.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1946. 

Eoy  W.  Engle,  M.S . Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1940;  M.S.,  1949.  At  Santa  Barbara 
College  since  1949. 

Elliot  A.  P.  Evans,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1929;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1934;  Ph.D., 
1940.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1948. 
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Maurice  E.  Faulkner,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  1932;  M.A.,  Columbia  University, 
1936.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1940. 

Joseph  Folauare,  Ph.D . Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1930;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges, 
1931;  Ph.I).,  Yale  University,  1936.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1940. 

Ann  B.  Gilchrist,  M.A. 

Formerly  Psychometrist,  Veterans  Guidance  Center,  Santa  Barbara 
A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1944;  M.A.,  1946. 

Leo  Goodman-Malamuth,  M.A . Lecturer  in  Speech 

A.B.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1947 ;  M.A.,  1948.  At  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  College  since  1949. 

Robert  M.  Gottsdanker,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  L^niversity  of  California  (Berkeley),  1938;  Ph.D.,  1941.  At  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  College  since  1949. 

Fred  L.  Griffin,  A.B . Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

A.B.,  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College,  1927.  At  Santa  Barbara  Col¬ 
lege  since  1924. 

Theodore  Harder,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A. B.,  Stanford  University,  1929;  M.A.,  1943;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Oregon, 

1949.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1934. 

Enid  B.  Helvey,  M.A.E . Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B. A.E.,  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1943  ;  M.A.E. ,  1947.  At  Santa 
Barbara  College  since  1946. 

Ella  Hendrick,  A.B . Assistant  in  Home  Economics 

A. B.,  Santa  Barbara  State  College,  1928.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since 

1950. 

William  F.  Holtrop,  Ed.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B. Sc.,  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College  (Kearney),  1936;  M.Ed.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  1938;  Ed.D.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1948. 
At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1949. 

Sidney  Hook,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Philosophy,  New  York  University 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1923;  M.A.,  Columbia  University, 
1926;  Ph.D.,  1927. 

Elizabeth  H.  Irish,  Ed.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Arizona  State  College  (Flagstaff),  1937 ;  M.A.,  1938;  Ed.D.,  Stanford 
University,  1948.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1947. 

William  M.  Irvine . Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1945. 

Wilbur  E.  Jacobs,  Ph.D . Instructor  in  History 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles,  1940;  M.A.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1947. 
At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1949. 

Paul  J.  Kelly,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  LTniversity  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1937;  M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1942.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1949. 
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Evelyn  P.  Kenesson,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A. B.,  University  of  Texas,  1936,*  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  1945.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1947. 

Alfred  W.  Kneucker,  M.D . Instructor,  Eiverside  College 

M.D.,  University  of  Vienna,  1929. 

William  G.  Knife,  M.A . Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B. S.,  New  York  University,  1934;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1938.  At 
Santa  Barbara  College  since  1948. 

Edith  M.  Leonard,  M.A . Professor  of  Education 

B.E.,  National  College  of  Education,  1924;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1930. 
At  Santa  Barbara  Colleger  since  1925. 

Eolf  N.  Linn,  Ph.D . Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  College  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  (Texas),  1941;  M.A.,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1942;  Ph.D.,  1949.  At  Santa  Barbara  College 
since  1948. 

Edmond  E.  Masson,  M.A . Lecturer  in  French 

A. B.,  Stanford  University,  1929;  M.A.,  1930.  At  Santa  Barbara  College 
since  1948. 

Irving  A.  Mather,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Education 

B. S.,  Oregon  State  College,  1920;  M.S.,  University  of  Oregon,  1930;  Ph.D., 
1933.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1937. 

J.  Chesley  Mathews,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  Furman  University,  1927;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1929;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  (Berkeley),  1937.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1944. 

Lynne  C.  Monroe,  Ed.D . Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B. S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  (Pittsburg),  1928;  M.S.,  Iowa  State 
College,  1932 ;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1939.  At  Santa  Barbara  Col¬ 
lege  since  1939. 

Hilda  M.  Moore,  M.A. . .  .Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts,  New  York  University 
B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1933;  M.A.,  1934. 

Maynard  F.  Moseley,  Ph.D . Instructor  in  Botany 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1942; 
Ph.D.,  1947.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1949. 

H.  Edward  Nettles,  Ph.D . Professdr  of  History 

B.S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1920 ;  M.A.,  1923 ;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1928.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1930. 

John  B.  Olson,  Ph.D . Instructor  in  Biology,  Brooklyn  College 

B.S.,  Beloit  College,  1938;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles), 
1939;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

Lyman  M.  Partridge,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor,  Central  Washington  College  of  Education 
A.B.,  Brigham  Young  University,  1935;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1937; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1942. 
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Charles  G.  Eisher,  M.Ed . Kesearch  Assistant,  University  of  Missouri 

A. B.,  Bovs^ling  Green  State  University  (Ohio),  1946;  M.Ed.,  University  of 
Missouri,  1948. 

Dorothy  M.  Eobarge,  M.S . Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1942;  M.S.,  Wellesley  College,  1949.  At 
Santa  Barbara  College  since  1949. 

Eobert  E.  Eobinson,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1927;  M.A.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1929;  Ph.D.,  1942.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since 
1942. 

Lester  B.  Sands,  Ed.D . Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A. B.,  Stanford  University,  1929;  M.A.,  1933;  Ed.D.,  1939.  At  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  College  since  1946. 

Joseph  J.  Sayovitz,  M.S . Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B. S.,  Minnesota  State  Teachers  College  (St.  Cloud),  1941;  M.S.,  Iowa  State 
College,  1947.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1947. 

Kermit  a.  Seefeld,  Ed.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B.Ed.,  State  Teachers  College  (Oshkosh),  1932;  M.Ed.,  Colorado  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College,  1946;  Ed.D.,  Stanford  University,  1949.  At 
Santa  Barbara  College  since  1946. 

Kenneth  M.  Simpson,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  Lehigh  University,  1929;  M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1937 ;  Ph.D.,  1940.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1946. 

Jan  Stussy,  A.B. .  .Instructor  in  Art,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles) 
A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1944. 

John  W.  Sutton,  Ph.D..  . . Instructor  in  Chemistry 

A. B.,  Central  College,  1944;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1948. 
At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1949. 

Frances  Tacionis,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Home  Economics,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles) 

B. S.,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  1943;  M.A.,  New  York  Universitv, 
1946. 

Elias  P.  G.  Theros,  M.A . Instructor  in  Music 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1947;  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1948.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1949. 

Henry  A.  Turner,  M.A . Lecturer  in  Political  Science 

B. S.,  Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  1939;  M.A.,  University  of 
Missouri,  1941.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1948. 

Dorothy  D.  VanDeman,  M.A . Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Whittier  College,  1931;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1934.  At  Santa 
Barbara  College  since  1940. 

Donald  D.  Wall,  Ph.D . Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1944;  M.A.,  1946;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1949.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since 
1949. 
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Harrington  Wells,  M.A . Associate  Professor  of  Science  Education 

A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1923;  M.A.,  1924.  At  Santa  Barbara  College 
since  1929. 

Hans  Weltin,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1937;  Ph.D.,  1943.  At  Santa 
Barbara  College  since  1947. 

Paul  D.  Wienpahl,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1937;  M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D., 
1946.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1948. 

Lawrence  Willson,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1934;  M.A,,  Yale  University,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1944. 
At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1947. 

Clayton  H.  Wilson,  M.Mus . Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B. Mus.Ed.,  Northwestern  University,  1941;  M.Mus.,  1942.  At  Santa  Bar 
bara  College  since  1947. 

Carl  W.  Wirths,  A.B . Lecturer  in  Industrial  Arts 

A.B.,  Santa  Barbara  College,  1926.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1950. 

Samuel  A.  Wofsy,  Ph.D . Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

LL.B.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1916;  A.B.,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  1922;  M.A.,  1923;  Ph.D.,  1927.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since  1946. 

C.  Douglas  Woodhouse,  LL.M . Lecturer  in  Mineralogy 

A.B.,  Williams  College,  1910;  LL.B.,  Columbia  University,  1913;  LL.M., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1925.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since 
1938. 

Donald  M.  Wootton,  Ph.D . Instructor  in  Zoology 

A.B.,  Santa  Barbara  State  College,  1941;  M.S.,  University  of  Washington, 
1943 ;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1949.  At  Santa  Barbara  College  since 
1949. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  University  of  California  Avas  founded  in  1868  and  is,  by  the  terms  of  its 
charter,  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  It  provides, 
for  all  qualified  students,  a  college  education  Avithout  distinction  as  to  sex, 
creed,  or  race,  and  its  instruction  covers  all  the  broad  and  essential  fields  of 
liumaii  knoAvledge,  including  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  literature.  Moreover, 
it  provides  fundamental  training  for  many  of  the  professions. 

Since  its  founding  the  University  has  groAvui  steadily  in  size,  in  influence, 
and  in  opportunity.  Today  it  carries  on  its  activities  on  eight  campuses — at 
Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Davis,  Mount  Hamilton,  La  Jolla,  Eiver- 
side,  and  Santa  Barbara.  In  addition  to  its  centers  of  resident  instruction,  the 
University  of  California  maintains  a  state-Avide  extension  service. 

SANTA  BARBARA  COLLEGE 

Before  its  inclusion  in  the  University  of  California  in  1944,  Santa  Barbara 
College  had  passed  through  a  number  of  phases  under  different  designations. 

It  first  came  under  state  jurisdiction  in  1909,  Avhen  it  Avas  established  as  the 
Santa  Barbara  State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home  Economics. 
Prior  to  that  it  had  existed  since  1891  as  a  prHate  school,  later  taken  over  by 
the  city,  giving  instruction  in  cooking  and  manual  training. 

In  1919  the  curriculum  AA^as  expanded  to  include  general  teacher  training 
and  the  name  changed  to  Santa  Barbara  State  Normal  School.  Tavo  years 
later,  in  1921,  a  four-year  program  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  AAms  introduced. 
This  time  the  name  AA^as  changed  to  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College. 
It  Avas  the  first  state  teachers  college  in  California  to  become  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges. 

With  a  program  in  liberal  arts  being  authorized  in  1935,  the  school  became 
Santa  Barbara  State  College.  This  designation  it  retained  until  1944,  Avhen 
it  became  the  eighth  campus  of  the  University  of  California. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1950  IN  SANTA  BARBARA 

The  Summer  Session  Avill  begin  Monday,  June  19,  1950,  and  continue  for  eight 
Aveeks  until  Saturday,  August  12.  The  Summer  Session  on  the  Los  Angeles 
campus  Avill  have  the  same  opening  and  closing  dates.  The  University  at  Berke¬ 
ley  Avill  offer  tAvo  summer  sessions  of  six  AA^eeks  each — June  19  to  July  29,  and 
July  31  to  September  9. 

Purpose  of  the  Session — 

The  purpose  of  the  Summer  Session  is  to  proAude  essential  training  for 
various  types  of  students;  to  equip  undergraduate  students,  teachers,  school 
executives,  nurses,  homemakers,  social  Avorkers,  and  other  professional  groups 
for  improved  service;  and  to  assist  returning  servicemen  and  Avomen  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  educational  programs. 
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Applications  for  Admission — 

Persons  who  wish  to  attend  the  Summer  Session  should  notify  the  E-egistrar^ 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  on  or  before  Monday,  June  5,  1950,  using  the  form 
of  application  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin.  Compliance  with  this  request  will 
enable  the  College  to  make  adequate  preparation  and  to  inform  prospective 
students  promptly  of  any  change  in  program.  Admission  will  be  granted  to 
persons  under  twenty-one  years  who  are  graduates  of  secondary  schools.  Sum¬ 
mer  Session  students  who  do  not  plan  to  enter  subsequently  the  regular  semes¬ 
ters  of  Santa  Barbara  College  are  not  required  to  submit  transcripts  of  record. 

New  students  who  plan  to  offer  work  taken  in  the  Summer  Session  toward 
an  undergraduate  degree  or  credential  at  Santa  Barbara  College  should  file 
transcripts  covering  high  school  and  collegiate  work  mth  the  Eegistrar  at 
least  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  session.  A  fee  of  $5  should  accom¬ 
pany  all  such  applications.* 

Aid  to  Veterans — 

Educational  financial  benefits  are  available  to  veterans  under  federal  and 
state  laws  for  attendance  at  the  Summer  Session.  Veterans  planning  to  attend 
the  Summer  Session  under  these  laws,  who  have  not  already  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements,  should  do  so  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  session. 

An  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs,  in  the  charge  of  a  Coordinator  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  has  been  established  by  the  University  to  maintain  liaison  between 
veterans  and  the  Veterans  Administration,  the  State  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  other  agencies  offering  veteran  educational  benefits  and  to  assist 
veterans  in  becoming  assimilated  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  University.  In 
addition,  a  Veterans  Administration  Training  Officer  maintains  an  office  on  the 
campus  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  disabled  veteran  training  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  16. 

Counseling  centers  are  located  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  each  campus.  Services 
of  these  centers  are  available  to  eligible  veterans  without  cost.  They  offer 
vocational  counseling  which  may  include  aptitude  testing  and  the  use  of  the 
center’s  library  of  occupational  materials,  as  well  as  extensive  interviewing. 

In  order  to  enroll  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  346  (G.  I.  Bill), 
veterans  must  present  an  original  or  supplemental  Certificate  of  Eligibility 
(Veterans  Administration  Form  7-1953)  and  register  within  the  University’s 
announced  registration  period  to  obtain  full  veteran  benefits.  In  order  to 
enroll  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  16  (Eehabilitation),  authorization 
to  complete  such  enrollment  must  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Veterans 
Administration  Office  and  received  by  the  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  prior  to 
registration.  Veterans  should  apply  to  their  local  United  States  Veterans 

*  Veterans  who  expect  to  enroll  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  346  or  16  are  not 
required  to  remit  this  fee  at  the  time  of  application ;  if  the  applicant  is  accepted  and  reg¬ 
isters  in  the  University,  the  fee  will  be  paid  by  the  government. 
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Administration  Office  in  sufficient  time  to  receive  their  Certificates  of  Eligi¬ 
bility  or  proper  authorization  prior  to  registration,  or  be  prepared  to  pay  all 
expenses  (tuition,  books,  fees,  and  supplies).  Eefunds  of  such  expenditures 
may  be  made  later  to  the  veteran  student  based  upon  the  effective  date  of  the 
Certificate  of  Eligibility. 

Information  regarding  educational  benefits  available  from  the  State  of 
California  may  be  obtained  from  the  State  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
located  at  700  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento,  California,  or  by  -writing  to  P.  O. 
Box  1559,  Sacramento,  California. 

Veterans  who  are  transfers  from  any  other  campus  of  the  University  of 
California  without  a  change  of  objective,  and  whose  training  under  Public 
Law  346  has  not  been  interrupted  in  excess  of  four  months,  need  present  only 
a  Coordinator’s  Transfer  Notice  from  the  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  on  the 
campus  last  attended.  Veterans  whose  training  has  been  interrupted  four  or 
more  months  must  present  a  Supplemental  Certificate  of  Eligibility.  If  the 
transfer  is  into  a  different  Veterans  Administration  region,  the  veteran  should 
request  a  transfer  of  his  files  to  the  proper  Eegional  Office. 

Vaccination — 

Students  planning  to  attend  the  1950  Summer  Session  must  file,  at  the  time 
of  registration,  a  certificate  testifying  to  successful  vaccination  against  small¬ 
pox  within  the  last  seven  years.  A  form  for  this  purpose  is  furnished  by  the 
office  of  the  Eegistrar,  and  must  be  signed  by  a  licensed  physician.  A  photostat 
of  an  original  certificate  is  acceptable.  Students  in  attendance  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  College  or  other  branches  of  the  University  of  California  throughout  the 
spring  semester,  1950,  or  veterans  of  World  War  II  who  present  evidence  of 
service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are  not  required  to  furnish 
this  certificate. 

Admission  Requirements — 

The  College  does  not  attempt,  in  general,  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the 
educational  qualifications  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Summer  Session 
who  are  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  they  are  working  for  a 
degree  or  credential. 

Registration  Date — 

Registration  of  students  for  the  Summer  Session  will  be  conducted  at  Santa 
Barbara  College  on  Saturday,  June  17,  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Students  who  find  it  impossible  to  register  for  the  Summer  Session  on  the 
above  date  may  register  as  late  as  the  second  Monday  of  the  session,  but  such 
students  may  enroll  in  the  courses  desired  only  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  in¬ 
structor,  they  can  make  up  satisfactorily  the  work  already  done  by  the  class. 
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Fees — 

The  tuition  fee,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  courses  taken,  is  $64  for  the 
eight-week  session,  for  both  residents  and  nonresidents  of  California.  This  fee 
must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration,  not  in  advance.  Payment  of  fees  by 
cash  is  preferred.  If  checks  are  presented  they  must  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
of  fees  to  be  paid. 

Eefunds  of  the  tuition  fee  because  of  withdrawal  are  made  only  after  the 
withdrawal  has  been  completed  and  cleared  through  the  Eegistrar,  and  only 
Avhen  the  reasons  for  Avithdrawal  are  satisfactory  and  permitted  by  regulation. 
If  the  withdrawal  is  cleared  during  the  first  week,  a  refund  of  not  more  than 
$38.40  may  be  granted;  during  the  second  week,  $12.80.  After  the  second  week 
no  refund  is  made.  Any  student  who  is  obliged  to  request  a  refund  must  do  so 
at  the  time  of  his  petition  for  withdrawal  and  should,  at  that  time,  obtain  a 
clearance  statement  from  the  Eegistrar. 

Classification  and  Numbering  of  Courses — 

(1)  Lower  Division  Courses  (numbered  1—99).  Lower  division  courses  are 
open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  do  not  ordinarily  count  as  upper  division 
work  in  any  department. 

(2)  Upper  Division  Courses  (numbered  100—199).  An  upper  division  course 
is  an  advanced  study  of  a  subject  that  has  been  pursued  in  the  lower  division, 
or  an  elementary  course  in  a  subject  of  sufficient  difficulty  to  require  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  upper  division  students.  Students  should  not  enroll  in  upper  division 
courses  unless  they  have  completed  the  prerequisites,  or  until  they  have  at¬ 
tained  junior  standing.  Accepted  professional  training,  however,  is  regarded 
as  sufficient  preparation  for  upper  division  courses  in  the  field  in  which  the 
student  has  been  trained. 

Credit — 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  obtainable  during  the  eight  weeks  of  a 
Summer  Session  by  a  student  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  courses  of  strictly 
university  level  is  eight  and  one-half  units.  Three-unit  courses  meet  daily 
Monday  through  Friday  with  an  additional  meeting  every  other  Friday,  as 
indicated  in  the  printed  class  schedule.  Two-unit  courses  meet  four  times  a 
week,  Monday  through  Thursday. 

Students  who  are  registered  for  credit  may  audit  such  courses  as  they  choose. 
For  nonregistered  students,  tickets  are  available  for  single  lectures  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  cents  per  person. 

Students  from  other  institutions  should  find  out  from  their  own  registrars 
whether  or  not  courses  taken  in  a  Summer  Session  of  Santa  Barbara  College 
will  fulfill  specific  requirements. 

Acceptance  of  a  particular  course  toward  any  college  degree  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  department  concerned. 
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Requirements  Concerning  Credit — 

A  student  who  applies  for  credit  in  a  course  will  be  expected  not  only  to 
complete  all  the  work  and  examinations  of  the  course  but  also  to  continue  in 
regular  attendance  upon  the  class  exercises  until  the  close  of  the  session. 
Furthermorej  he  will  be  required  to  hand  in  all  his  work  by  that  time,  in 
order  that  the  instructor  may  make  his  report.  Students  are  not  authorized  to 
continue  any  part  of  the  work  beyond  the  close  of  the  session.  No  provision  is 
made  for  reexamination  or  supplementary  work  for  the  removal  of  deficiencies. 

Scholarship  Grades — 

The  final  result  of  the  work  of  students  in  every  course  will  be  reported  to 
the  Registrar  in  the  grade  designations  used  in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters : 
A,  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  barely  passing;  F,  failure.  No  grade  of  E 
is  given  in  any  Summer  Session  course. 

Grade  points  will  be  assigned  as  follows:  Grade  A,  three  points  for  each 
unit ;  B,  two  points  for  each  unit ;  C,  one  point  for  each  unit ;  D  and  F,  no 
points. 

Transcripts  of  record  for  Summer  Session  work  will  be  issued  by  the  Regis¬ 
trar,  upon  application,  to  any  student  in  the  session;  personal  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  instructors  may  be  obtained  by  school  officials  and  others  through 
the  Placement  Bureau. 

Changes  in  Study  Programs — 

Changes  in  study  programs  may  be  made  not  later  than  Monday,  June  26. 
After  this  date,  all  revisions  must  be  made  only  by  written  petition  filed  with 
the  Registrar. 

Final  Examinations — 

By  a  general  rule,  final  examinations  must  be  held  in  all  courses  unless  other 
provisions  are  authorized.  Usually  the  final  examination  takes  the  place  of  the 
last  scheduled  period  for  each  course. 

When  a  course  requires  a  final  examination,  there  can  be  no  individual  ex¬ 
emption  from  it.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  examination  does  not  receive 
credit  for  the  course.  Special  examinations  and  reexaminations  in  summer 
courses  are  not  permitted. 

Teacher  Placement — 

The  Director  of  the  Placement  Bureau  will  keep  daily  office  hours  during 
the  Summer  Session.  Those  desiring  positions  in  elementary  schools,  junior 
high  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  should  register  in  this  office.  Registrants 
for  all  positions  must  pay  at  the  Office  of  the  Business  Manager  a  fee  of  $5 
to  cover  the  cost  of  clerical  work.  This  fee  also  entitles  registrants  to  the 
services  of  the  offices  of  the  Teacher  Placement  Bureau  on  the  Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles  campuses. 
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The  Bureau  may  more  effectively  aid  superintendents  and  principals  if 
notified  in  advance  of  the  specific  requirements  for  positions  and  the  hours 
at  which  appointments  are  desired. 

Living  Accommodations  and  Expenses — 

Santa  Barbara  College  has  no  dormitories  for  students  and  is  dependent  for 
housing  almost  entirely  upon  privately  owned  homes  in  the  city.  Single  stu¬ 
dents  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  accommodations  for  the  Summer  Session, 
but  housing  for  married  couples,  particularly  those  with  children,  is  a  problem. 

Boom  and  board  in  private  homes  and  in  sorority  and  fraternity  houses 
usually  consists  of  room  and  two  meals  a  day  for  six  days  a  week  and  breakfast 
on  Sunday.  The  cost  ranges  between  $120  and  $140  for  the  eight  weeks.  Living 
in  cooperative  houses  or  sharing  apartments  and  rooms  with  kitchen  privileges 
usually  costs  from  $50  to  $60  for  the  eight  weeks,  not  including  food.  Booms 
in  private  homes  range  from  $40  to  $80  for  the  session.  Breakfast  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  noon  meal  may  be  obtained  during  the  week  in  the  college  cafeteria 
at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Application  for  accommodations  should  be  made  to  the  Housing  Office 
as  soon  as  possible.  A  list  of  available  rooms  is  maintained  in  that  office  and 
may  be  used  by  students  attending  the  Summer  Session.  Definite  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  between  the  student  and  the  householder  and  a  small  deposit 
is  usually  required.  A  personal  interview  is  essential  in  securing  a  congenial 
accommodation.  Single  students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  required 
to  live  in  housing  approved  by  the  College. 

College  Bookstore — 

The  College  bookstore,  maintained  on  the  campus,  carries  textbooks  for 
Summer  Session  courses,  stationery,  and  other  supplies. 

The  Library — 

The  Library,  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Administration  Building, 
contains  a  collection  of  45,000  books,  pamphlets,  and  some  600  current  peri¬ 
odicals,  selected  for  the  needs  of  the  departments. 

The  Library  includes  a  special  collection  of  9,400  books,  pamphlets,  and 
magazines,  the  gift  of  William  Wyles,  relating  to  Lincoln,  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  Beconstruction  Period,  as  well  as  materials  on  American  expansion. 

Library  hours  will  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  Social  Program — 

For  those  students  desiring  participation  in  social  activities,  an  appropriate 
Summer  Session  social  program  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Graduate  Manager’s 
Office.  Each  event  will  be  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and  there  will  be 
no  student  body  fee  for  the  program  as  a  whole.  A  weekly  bulletin  will  be 
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issued  for  information.  The  program  will  be  flexible  in  order  to  meet,  as 
closely  as  possible,  requests  presented  by  students. 

Summer  Schools  for  Children — 

The  Demonstration  School  will  be  in  session  daily  from  9  a.m.  until  12  m. 
from  June  26  through  August  4.  It  embraces  the  kindergarten  and  grades  one 
to  six,  inclusive.  Opportunity  to  observe  the  various  groups  will  be  provided 
for  students  enrolled  in  related  courses.  Other  students  may,  on  presentation 
of  registration  receipts,  visit  the  groups  at  stated  times  to  be  announced  during 
the  Summer  Session.  Nonregistrants  of  the  Summer  Session  may  obtain  single 
admission  tickets  for  50  cents  at  the  Business  Otflce  of  the  College  or  at  the 
School. 

The  program  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  best  practices  in  kindergarten, 
primary,  and  intermediate  procedure,  and  to  show  how  remedial  work  may  be 
carried  on  by  the  regular  classroom  teacher  under  normal  conditions. 

Preliminary  enrollment  of  children  in  the  Demonstration  School  should  be 
obtained  in  advance  by  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Education-Psychology.  Applications  for  enrollment  will  be  accepted  until 
June  19.  Final  enrollment  of  applicants  will  take  place  at  Eoosevelt  School, 
Santa  Barbara,  Saturday,  June  24  from  9  a.m.  to  12  m.  The  fee  for  the  six 
weeks  of  the  School  is  $20  for  each  pupil  in  the  kindergarten,  first,  and  second 
grades,  and  $15  for  each  pupil  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  The 
fee  should  be  paid  at  the  time  of  final  enrollment  on  registration  day.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  The  Eegents  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  grade  is  necessarily  limited.  Children  in 
each  grade  will  be  accepted  in  order  of  registration  on  June  24,  until  the 
assigned  limit  for  that  grade  has  been  reached. 

A  Clinical  School  for  individuals  of  normal  intelligence  will  be  conducted 
during  the  Summer  Session  to  serve  the  needs  of  elementary  school  children 
whose  difficulties  with  one  or  more  of  the  regular  school  subjects  are  serious, 
of  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  with  any  degree  of  difficulty  calling 
for  special  attention,  and  of  college  students  who  are  failing  because  of  certain 
limitations  of  aptitude  or  unsuccessful  techniques  of  study. 

A  special  division  of  the  Clinical  School  will  deal  with  children  having  de¬ 
fects  of  speech  and  hearing.  All  children  in  the  general  clinic  will  have  their 
speech  and  hearing  evaluated. 

Diagnostic  tests  will  be  given  to  each  registrant  admitted  to  the  Clinical 
School,  followed  by  the  remedial  instruction  needed.  The  work  will  begin 
Monday,  June  26,  and  will  continue  for  six  weeks,  Mondays  through  Fridays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  12  m. 

Applications  for  enrollment  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Education-Psychology.  The  fee  of  $40  is  payable  on  registra¬ 
tion  day,  Saturday,  June  24,  from  9  a.m.  to  12  m..  Oak  Hall,  Eiviera  campus. 
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Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California. 
Since  the  number  of  students  who  can  be  accepted  for  each  group  is  limited, 
applications  will  be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received;  but 
the  right  is  reserved  to  limit  admission  to  those  for  whom  the  Clinical  School 
has  adequate  facilities.  Applications  should  be  submitted  not  later  than 
June  10. 

Information — 

Information  concerning  the  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Barbara  Sum¬ 
mer  Sessions  of  the  University  of  California  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar,  105  Administration  Building,  Santa  Barbara  campus.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  California  (Telephone  7136). 
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ART 

William  E.  Dole,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Elliot  A.  P.  Evans,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Enid  B.  Helvey,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Jan  Stussy,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Art,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles). 

I.  Design  and  Color.  (2)  Mrs.  Helvey 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  and  principles  of  design  and  color  common 

to  all  the  visual  arts. 

M  T  W  Th  10,  11. 

10 A.  Freehand  Drawing  and  Composition.  (2)  Mrs.  Helvey 

Principles  of  perspective,  value,  form,  and  composition  in  various  media. 

M  T  W  Th  8,  9. 

II.  Water-Color  Painting.  (2)  Mr.  Stussy 

Prerequisite:  Art  1,  lOA,  lOB. 

The  fundamentals  of  painting  through  the  use  of  water-color  media. 

M  T  W  Th  10,  11. 

16.  The  Understanding  of  Art.  (2)  Mr.  Evans 

The  survey  of  the  elements  and  principles  underlying  the  art  expressions  of 
various  cultures.  Lectures  and  slides. 

M  T  W  Th  10. 

18 A.  History  of  Art.  (2)  Mr.  Evans 

The  historic  and  aesthetic  development  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec¬ 
ture  from  the  prehistoric  times  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Primarily 
for  art  majors. 

M  T  W  Th  9. 

106.  Art  Education  for  Elementary  Schools.  (2)  Mrs.  Helvey 

Techniques,  laboratory  practice,  and  observation,  preparing  the  student  for 

teaching  at  the  elementary  school  level.  Offered  for  non-art  majors. 

M  T  W  Th  2,  3. 

107.  Graphic  Design.  (2)  Mr.  Dole 

Prerequisite:  Art  1,  lOA,  lOB,  101. 

Original  design  and  method  in  block  printing,  silk  screen,  and  stencil 
processes. 

M  T  W  Th  8,  9,  10. 

*  Tlie  unit  value  of  each  course  is  indicated  by  a  number  in  parentheses  immediately 
following  the  title  of  the  course. 

[17] 
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115A-B-C-D.  Oil  Painting.  (2-2-2-2)  Mr.  Stussy 

Prerequisite:  Art  1,  lOA,  lOB,  116. 

Composition  in  oil  painting;  exploration  of  various  approaches  and  tech¬ 
niques. 

M  T  W  Th  1,  2. 

116.  Pictorial  Composition.  (2)  Mr.  Stussy 

Prerequisite:  Art  1,  lOA,  lOB,  11. 

Theory  and  analysis  of  compositional  structure  and  its  application  to  pic¬ 
torial  problems. 

M  T  W  Th  8,  9. 

123A-B-C-D.  Ceramics.  (2-2-2-2)  Mr.  Dole 

Prerequisite :  Art  1. 

Creative  design  in  ceramics ;  construction,  glazing,  and  firing. 

M  T  W  Th  1,  2. 

141.  The  Arts  in  America.  (2)  Mr.  Evans 

Prerequisite:  Art  16  or  ISA— 18B. 

The  development  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  in  the  United 
States.  Lectures  and  slides. 

M  T  W  Th  12. 

199.  Problems  in  Art.  (1-3)  Arrange.  The  Staff 

Advanced  individual  problems  in  art. 
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BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Ehona  Bennett,  Pli.D,,  Assistant  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Alfred  W.  Kneucker,  M.D.,  Instructor,  Riverside  College. 

Maynard  P.  Moseley,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

John  B.  Olson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor,  Brooklyn  College. 

Harrington  Wells,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Science  Education. 

Donald  M.  Wootton,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

BIOLOGY 

2.  Educational  Biology.  (3)  Mr.  Wells 

A  general  introductory  survey  course  designed  especially  for  education  ma¬ 
jors,  but  open  without  prerequisite  to  all  students.  Lectures,  museum  studies, 
field  work,  and  laboratory  work  providing  basic  training  in  life  science. 
Lecture,  M  T  W  Th  11.  Laboratory,  T  Th  1,  2,  3. 

5.  Marine  Biology.  (4)  Mr.  Olson 

Life  in  the  sea  and  the  marine  environment.  The  classification,  biology,  and 
natural  history  of  oceanic  life,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  intertidal  animals 
and  plants  of  the  Santa  Barbara  region. 

Lecture,  M  T  W  Th  11.  Laboratory,  M  T  W  Th  1,  2,  3. 

108.  Fresh-Water  Biology.  (4)  Mr.  Wootton 

Prerequisite :  a  laboratory  course  in  biological  science. 

Limnological  investigations  in  the  field,  of  representative  plants  and  animals 
of  fresh  water  in  the  Santa  Barbara  area.  A  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  inland  waters  and  their  relationship  to  the  organisms  living  in 
lakes  and  streams. 

Lecture,  M  T  W  Th  11.  Laboratory,  M  T  W  Th  1,  2,  3. 

130.  Genetics.  (3)  Mrs.  Bennett 

Prerequisite :  an  elementary  course  in  biological  science  and  high  school 
algebra. 

The  principles  and  the  application  of  the  laws  of  heredity. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 

145.  Economic  Biology.  (3)  Mr.  Wells 

Open  to  all  juniors  and  seniors  without  prerequisite.  A  world  survey  of  eco¬ 
nomically  important  plants  and  animals  and  their  products.  Lectures  and 
seminars. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 

180.  Public  Health.  (3)  Mr.  Kneucker 

Prerequisite ;  one  year  of  biological  science. 

The  principles  of  community  well-being  with  emphasis  on  preventive  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  control  of  disease;  history,  economics,  and  administration  of  health 
service. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  F  12. 
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199.  Problems  in  Biological  Science.  (1-3)  The  Staff 

Hours  and  credit  by  arrangement  with  any  member  of  the  staff. 

BOTANY 

1.  General  Botany.  (4)  Mr.  Moseley 

Fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  the  botanical  sciences. 

Lecture,  M  T  W  Th  11.  Laboratory,  M  T  W  Th  1,  2,  3. 
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EDUCATION-PSYCHOLOGY 

William  D.  Altus,  Pli.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Robert  E.  Barry,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Alma  P.  Beaver,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

J.  Milton  Beck,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

Glenn  W.  Durflinger,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Ann  B.  Gilchrist,  M.A.,  Formerly  Psychometrist,  Veterans  Guidance 
Center,  Santa  Barbara. 

Robert  M.  Gottsdanker,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Elizareth  H.  Irish,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Edith  M.  Leonard,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Irving  A.  Mather,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Lester  B.  Sands,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Dorothy  D.  VanDeman,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

*c> 

Maurice  E.  Faulkner,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Theodore  Harder,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Lynne  C.  Monroe,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Kermit  a.  Seepeld,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts. 

C.  Douglas  Woodhouse,  LL.M.,  Lecturer  in  Mineralogy. 

o 

Demonstration  School 

Hattie  S.  Maguire,  M.A.,  Teacher,  Montecito  Elementary  School. 

Mary  Gray,  Teacher,  Burbank  City  Schools. 

Marjorie  Ann  Newhouse,  A.B.,  Teacher,  Burbank  City  Schools. 

Marjorie  W.  Riedel  (Principal),  A.B.,  Teacher,  Santa  Barbara  City  Schools. 

Clinical  School 

Ann  B.  Gilchrist  (Principal),  M.A.,  Formerly  Psychometrist,  Veterans 
Guidance  Center,  Santa  Barbara. 

Geraldine  J.  Gray  (Speech),  A.B.,  Kern  County  Schools. 

Charlotte  L.  Morrison,  M.S.,  Santa  Barbara  City  Schools. 

EDUCATION 

57.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education.  (3)  Mr.  Mather 

A  general  introduction  to  the  various  fields  of  educational  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  any  California  teaching  credential.  Should 
precede  all  other  courses  in  education.  Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  dis¬ 
cussions. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 
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102.  History  of  American  Education.  (2)  Mr.  Sands 

The  development  of  significant  educational  ideals  and  movements,  and  the 
institutions  in  which  they  were  embodied,  as  a  basis  for  the  analysis  of  present- 
day  problems. 

M  T  W  Th  9. 

106.  Philosophy  of  Education.  (2)  Mr.  Sands 

Primary  philosophies  influencing  contemporary-'  American  education  and 
their  possible  outcomes.  Construction  of  an  educational  philosophy  best  suited 
to  developing  effective  citizenship  in  a  democratic  society. 

M  T  W  Th  12. 

110.  Educational  Psychology.  (3)  Mr.  Durflinger 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  lA,  Education  57. 

Application  of  the  principles  and  findings  of  general  psychology  to  the  edu¬ 
cative  process,  with  special  emphasis  on  learning  as  it  functions  in  the  school 
environment. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 

111.  Child  Growth  and  Development.  (2)  Mrs.  Beaver 

Prerequisite :  Psychology  1  A. 

The  mental  and  physical  growth  and  development  of  the  school  child  in 
relation  to  personal  and  social  adjustment,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  laws  of  growth,  the  health  of  the  school  child,  and  preventive  hygiene. 
Directed  observation  of  normal  children  is  required. 

M  T  W  Th  11. 

117.  Pupil  Personnel  and  Counseling.  (2)  Mr.  Barry 

Study  of  the  practices  and  procedures  employed  in  school  counseling  and 
guidance.  Techniques  and  practices  employed  in  child  study  and  parent  edu¬ 
cation. 

M  T  W  Th  10. 

119.  Measurement  in  Education.  (3)  Mr.  Durflinger 

This  course  should  ordinarily  follow  Educational  Psychology  110.  Main 
purposes  are  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  available  standard  measure¬ 
ments  and  to  enable  him  to  construct  valid  objective  tests  in  his  field.  Tabula¬ 
tion  of  scores,  simple  statistical  measures,  scoring  examinations,  various  types 
of  tests  and  the  functions  of  each,  and  the  broader  purposes  and  techniques  of 
evaluation. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  F  12. 

119  (P.E.).  Measurement  in  Physical  Education.  (2)  Mr.  Harder 

M  T  W  Th  10. 
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125.  Story  Telling.  (2)  Miss  VanDeman 

Fundamental  principles  underlying  the  choice  and  use  of  children’s  stories 

in  the  early  childhood  levels.  Practical  experience  in  telling  stories  to  a  group, 
with  evaluation  of  selection  and  techniques ;  building  the  prospective  teacher’s 
own  repertoire  of  literature  for  young  children. 

M  T  W  Th  9. 

126.  Principles  of  Parent  Counseling.  (2)  Miss  VanDeman 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  group  and  individual  guidance  measures  and 

children’s  problem  tendencies,  and  their  interpretation  to  parents.  Home- 
school  contacts  and  parent  conferences  are  analyzed  with  reference  to  the 
influence  of  home  and  school  environment,  equipment,  routines,  supervision, 
social  adjustment,  and  parent-child  relationships  throughout  the  years  of  early 
childhood  (birth  to  ten). 

M  T  W  Th  F  10. 

129.  Early  Childhood  Education  Administration.  (1)  Miss  Leonard 

Formulation  of  long-term  plans  and  construction  of  a  curriculum  for  a 
primary  group.  Habits  of  independent  study  and  research  are  encouraged 
through  participation  in  a  survey  of  some  field  as  Early  Childhood  Education 
or  other  chosen  topic. 

M  T  W  Th  11. 

139.  Curriculum  Construction  for  Elementary  Schools.  (2)  Mr.  Sands 
Construction  of  curricula;  basic  principles  and  practices  from  the  psycho¬ 
logical,  sociological,  and  philosophical  standpoints;  scope  and  sequence  in 
making  curricula.  Copies  of  curricula  gathered  from  various  sources  available 
for  a  laboratory  study. 

M  T  W  Th  1. 

143.  Elementary  School  Administration.  (2)  Mr.  Beck 

Analysis  of  current  methods  of  administration  and  supervision;  problems  of 
organization  and  educational  leadership,  public  relations,  working  conditions 
and  materials,  and  similar  problems  suited  to  the  interests  of  the  group. 

M  T  W  Th  11. 

147.  Audio-Visual-Radio  Education.  (2)  Mr.  Barry 

Various  kinds  of  visual,  audio-visual,  and  radio  aids  of  value  in  classroom 
teaching  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  handling  and  use  of  these  aids, 
discussions  of  theoretical  foundations,  and  special  applications  of  various 
materials  to  particular  areas  of  education.  Elementary  majors  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  El  190  (Elementary  School  Procedure)  before  taking  this  course,  or  be 
enrolled  in  it  concurrently.  Lecture  and  one  laboratory  section  each  week. 

M  T  W  Th  3.  Laboratory  Section  1,  M  T  W  Th  1.  Laboratory  Section  2, 
M  T  W  Th  2. 
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148.  California  School  Law  and  Finance.  (2)  Mr.  Beck 

Federal,  state,  county,  and  city  school  organization,  administration  and 
supervision,  school  finance,  housing,  business  administration,  and  legal  aspects 
of  education;  California  School  Law  as  presented  in  the  School  Code  and  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  State  Attorney  General  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Important  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  relating  to  administration  of  the  schools. 

M  T  W  Th  8. 

164.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance.  (3)  Mr.  Monroe 

Aims,  objectives,  and  practices  of  guidance  as  affecting  the  classroom  teacher 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 

'  170.  Secondary  Education.  (2)  Mr.  Mather 

Analysis  of  present  practices  and  problems  of  the  American  secondary 
school.  Survey  of  the  historical  background,  objectives,  and  functions.  Appli¬ 
cation  to  organization,  programs,  curricula,  methods,  and  personnel. 

M  T  W  Th  1. 

190.  Teaching  Procedure. 

All  190  courses  are  courses  in  methods  of  teaching.  They  include  a  study  of 
the  procedures  in  use  in  teaching  the  particular  area  or  department  of  cre¬ 
dential,  or  at  the  particular  level  indicated  in  the  title  of  the  course.  The 
courses  in  the  general  fields  include  observation  of  demonstration  teaching 
followed  by  discussion.  The  special  secondary  fields  offer  methods  of  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Consult  with  department  chairmen. 

EC  190B.  Early  Childhood  Education  Procedure  (Primary)  (4) 

Maximum  enrollment,  40  students.  Miss  Leonard 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  9. 

El  190.  Elementary  School  Procedure.  (4  or  5)  Miss  Irish 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  lA,  Education  57  and  Education  110.  Credit  for 
the  course  is  4  units  for  experienced  teachers,  5  units  for  inexperienced 
teachers.  Maximum  enrollment,  45  students. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9, 10. 

1 190A.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Industrial  Arts  Education.  (2) 

M  T  W  Th  11.  Mr.  Seefeld 

1 190B.  Content  and  Materials  in  Industrial  Arts.  (2)  Mr.  Seefeld 

Prerequisite:  I  190 A  and  I  192A. 

M  T  W  Th  F  1. 

1 190C.  Curriculum  Development  in  Industrial  Arts.  (2) 

M  T  W  Th  11. 
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MEC  190.  Early  Childhood  Music  Education.  (2)  Miss  VanDeman 

M  T  W  Th  11. 

ME  190.  Elementary  Music  Education.  (2)  Mr.  Faulkner 

Elementary  majors  must  have  completed  El  190  (Elementary  Procedure) 
before  taking  this  course,  or  be  enrolled  in  it  concurrently. 

M  T  W  Th  8. 

P  Sc  190.  Physical  Science  in  Education.  (8)  Mr.  Woodhouse 

Elementary  astronomy;  the  origin  and  history  of  the  earth;  geomorphology: 
evolutionary  history  of  the  earth,  common  rocks,  minerals  and  gems ;  elements 
of  weather;  applications  of  heat,  mechanics,  light,  electricity  in  modern  liv¬ 
ing.  Demonstrations  of  teaching  methods  with  trial  presentations  in  Physical 
Science  for  elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 

199.  Problems  in  Education.  (1-4)  The  Staff 

Study  of  special  problems  in  various  fields  of  education.  Open  only  to  ad¬ 
vanced  students  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

lA.  General  Psychology.  (3)  Mr.  Altus 

Introduction  to  the  subject  matter,  methods,  and  techniques  of  scientific 
psychology;  emphasis  upon  basic  principles  underlying  the  prediction  and  con¬ 
trol  of  human  behavior.  Lectures,  textbook  and  collateral  readings,  classroom 
demonstrations,  and  discussions.  A  sophomore  course,  not  open  to  freshmen. 
M  T  W  Th  F  8,  F  12. 

IB.  General  Psychology.  (3)  Mr.  Gottsdanker 

Prerequisite:  course  lA.  Required  course  for  all  psychology  majors  and 
minors. 

Study  of  the  higher  types  of  human  behavior ;  classic  and  recent  experiments 
in  the  various  fields  of  scientific  psychology.  Lectures,  textbook  and  collateral 
readings,  reports. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 

107.  Statistical  Techniques.  (3)  Mr.  Gottsdanker 

Study  of  certain  statistical  techniques,  such  as  measures  of  central  tendency 
and  of  dispersion,  the  correlation  of  variables,  the  significance  of  differences 
and  the  like.  The  interpretation  of  statistical  data  in  psychological  and  edu¬ 
cational  research. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  F  12. 

113.  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  (3)  Mrs.  Beaver 

Study  of  the  emotional,  social,  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  adolescent, 
with  special  consideration  of  changing  attitudes  as  the  individual  attains 
sexual  maturation  and  adult  physique. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 
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163B.  Clinical  Measurements  TechnicLues.  (3)  Mr.  Altus 

Prerequisite :  Psychology  163A. 

Theoretical  considerations  of  projective  tests  in  measuring  the  personality 
structure ;  techniques  of  administering  and  scoring  the  Eorschach  ink  blot  test. 
M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 

167.  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  School  Subjects.  (3)  Mrs.  Gilchrist 
The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disabilities  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
and  other  school  subjects  in  children  and  adults.  A  discussion  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  disability  will  be  included  in  the  course  if  desired.  Clinical  demonstra¬ 
tion,  testing,  and  training  of  typical  cases. 

Lecture,  M  T  W  Th  F  8.  Laboratory,  two  hours  daily  in  Clinical  School  for 
6  weeks,  June  25  to  August  4. 

199.  Problems  in  Psychology.  (1-4)  The  Staff 

By  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department,  advanced  students  may 
carry  on  study  or  research  under  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  department. 
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ENGLISH 

Joseph  Foladare,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

J.  Chesley  Mathews,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 

Robert  E.  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Lawrence  Willson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Subject  A:  English  Composition.  (No  credit)  Mr.  Robinson 

Required  of  all  students  who  do  not  pass  the  examination  in  Subject  A. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  F  12. 

lA.  First- Year  Reading  and  Composition.  (3)  Mr.  Foladare 

Intensive  reading  in  selected  literary  masterpieces,  accompanied  by  practice 
in  composition.  English  lA-lB  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English. 
M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 

IB.  First-Year  Reading  and  Composition.  (3)  Mr.  Mathews 

Further  training  in  intensive  reading  and  expository  writing.  English  lA— 
IB  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  F  12. 

102B.  The  British  and  American  Tradition.  (3)  Mr.  Foladare 

Prerequisite:  English  102A  (or  46A). 

Samuel  Johnson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Wordsworth,  Emerson,  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  with  some  attention  to  their  contemporaries. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 

130 A.  Survey  of  American  Literature.  (3)  Mr.  Willson 

Main  American  writers,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Whitman,  Henry  James. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  F  12. 

133.  The  Genteel  Tradition  in  America.  (3)  Mr.  Willson 

Prerequisite:  English  130A.  Open  to  other  qualified  students  with  consent 
of  instructor.  The  writings  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Emily 
Dickinson,  Frost,  and  Robinson. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 

142.  Comparative  Literature:  Dante.  (3)  Mr.  Mathews 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  the  text.  Designed  for  advanced  students, 
but  knowledge  of  Italian  is  not  required. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 


177.  The  Romantic  Age.  (3) 
M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 


Mr.  Robinson 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Rolp  N.  Linn,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Edmond  E.  Masson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  French. 

Samuel  A.  Wofsy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

GERMAN 

1.  Elementary  German.  (4)  Mr.  Linn 

Beginners’  course. 

M  T  W  Th  8,  9;  F  8. 

121  A.  German  Literature  in  Translation.  (2)  Mr.  Linn 

The  classical  period  in  German  literature  with  an  emphasis  on  Goethe. 
Lectures  and  reading  in  English. 

M  T  W  Th  11. 

FRENCH 

1.  Elementary  French.  (4)  Mr.  Masson 

Beginners’  course. 

M  T  W  Th  8,  9;  F  8. 

199.  Problems  in  French.  (1-4)  The  Staff 

Individual  investigations  in  literary  fields. 

SPANISH 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  (4)  Mr.  Wofsy 

Beginners’  course. 

M  T  W  Th  8,  9 ;  F  8. 

199.  Problems  in  Spanish.  (1-4)  The  Staff 

Individual  investigations  in  literary  fields. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

Marion  P.  Alves,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Helen  D,  Boettcher,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Ella  Hendrick,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Prances  Tacionis,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles) . 

10.  Elements  of  Nutrition.  (2)  Mrs.  Hendrick 

Fundamental  principles  of  human  nutrition ;  promotion  and  maintenance  of 
health  and  efficiency  in  adults  and  children  through  desirable  food  selection, 
habits,  and  health  practice ;  digestion,  excretion,  and  elementary  metabolism. 
Open  to  noncredential  home  economics  students  and  to  nonmajors. 

M  T  W  Th  11. 

13.  Child  Care.  (2)  Mrs.  Alves 

A  study  of  the  physical,  emotional,  and  social  needs  of  the  infant  and  young 
child  in  relation  to  his  membership  in  the  family.  Observation  of  young  chil¬ 
dren  in  well-baby  clinics  and  nursery  schools. 

M  T  W  Th  2. 

111.  Clothing  Economics.  (2)  Miss  Tacionis 

Economic  aspects  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  textiles  and  ready- 
to-wear  clothing  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  consumer.  Buying 
points  and  evaluation  of  buying  guides.  Individual  and  family  clothing 
budgets.  Open  to  any  student  with  senior  standing. 

M  T  W  Th  2. 

115.  Clothing  in  the  Commercial  Field.  (3)  Miss  Tacionis 

Prerequisite:  courses  101,  111. 

Fashion  merchandising,  store  organization,  and  salesmanship. 

M  T  W  Th  P  9,  F  1. 

121.  Tailoring.  (2)  Miss  Tacionis 

Prerequisite:  courses  95,  101. 

Study  of  fabrics,  design,  and  construction  principles  suitable  for  tailored 
garments. 

Lecture,  M  W  11.  Laboratory,  T  Th  10,  11,  12. 

133.  Child  Care  Laboratory.  (2)  Mrs.  Alves 

Prerequisite:  course  13. 

Analysis  and  interpretation  of  child  care  principles  through  participation 
in  organized  program  of  work  with  a  group  of  preschool  children. 

Lecture:  M  W  3.  Laboratory:  2  forenoons  at  Santa  Barbara  High  School 
during  section  hours  by  arrangement. 
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140.  Home  Management  Principles.  (2)  Miss  Boettcher 

Prerequisite :  Economics. 

Study  of  work-simplification  programs,  systematic  household  practices,  and 
organization  of  resources  basic  to  achievement  of  objectives  in  family  living. 
M  T  W  Th  1. 

142.  Home  Management  Practice.  (2)  Miss  Boettcher 

Prerequisite:  courses  4,  11,  103A,  140. 

Students  organized  as  a  family  group  live  in  the  Home  Management  House 
for  four  consecutive  weeks,  and  solve  homemaking  problems  in  connection 
with  food  preparation  and  serving,  housekeeping,  household  finance,  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  satisfactory  human  relationships. 

199.  Problems  in  Home  Economics.  (1-3)  The  Staff 

Individual  problems  in  various  phases  of  home  economics.  Permission  of 
staff. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Theodore  S.  Ellenwood,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts. 

Fred  L,  Griffin,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts. 

William  F.  Holtrop,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts. 
William  G.  Knife,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Lynne  C.  Monroe,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Hilda  M.  Moore,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts,  New  York  University 
Charles  G.  Risher,  M.Ed.,  Eesearcli  Assistant,  University  of  Missouri. 
Joseph  J.  Sayovitz,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Kermit  a.  Seefeld,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Carl  W.  Wirths,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Industrial  Arts. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

11.  Woodworking — Fundamentals.  (3)  Mr.  Holtrop 

Analysis  and  application  of  the  fundamentals  of  woodworking  and  wood 

turning.  Includes  nomenclature,  processes,  techniques,  and  the  care  and  suit¬ 
ability  of  tools  and  materials. 

M  T  W  Th  F  1,  2,  3. 

12.  Machine  Woodworking  and  Cabinet  Construction.  (3)  Mr.  Griffin 
Prerequisite:  Industrial  Arts  11,  Graphic  Arts  5. 

The  training  in  operation  and  upkeep  of  woodworking  machinery  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  various  types  of  cabinetwork,  casework,  and  furniture. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  9,  10. 

20.  Metalworking — Fundamentals.  (3)  Mr.  Wirths 

A  basic  lecture  and  laboratory  course  offering  fundamental  theory  and 
practice  in  metalworking  processes,  tool  operations,  and  practical  Metallurgy 
as  used  in  school  and  industry. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  10,  11. 

30.  Fundamentals  of  Transportation  Machinery.  (3)  Mr.  Risher 

An  introduction  to  the  nature  and  construction  of  transportation  equipment 
used  in  modern  society. 

M  T  W  Th  F  11,  Th  12. 

50.  Electricity — Fundamentals.  (3)  Mr.  Sayovitz 

A  study  of  the  basic  fundamentals  of  electricity  correlated  with  the  use  of 
tools  and  electrical  materials  in  the  laboratory. 

M  T  W  Th  P  9,  10,  11. 

93A.  Industrial  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools.  (2)  Mr.  Knife 

A  study  and  experience  course  aimed  to  help  develop  competence  by  teachers 
in  the  use  of  diversified  art  materials  and  tools  through  projects  typical  of  the 
interests  and  needs  of  children. 

M  T  W  Th  P  11,  12. 
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111  A.  Boat  Building.  (3)  Mr.  Ellenwood 

Prerequisite :  course  12. 

The  fundamentals  of  boat  design  and  construction.  Laboratory  work  will 
include  designing  and  building  of  paddle  boards,  kayaks,  bantam  dinghies, 
centerboard  sailboats,  and  motorboats. 

M  T  W  Th  F  1,  2,  3. 

112.  Furniture  Construction.  (3)  Mr.  Ellenwood 

Prerequisite :  course  12. 

The  analysis  of  the  construction  of  domestic  furniture  with  applied  experi¬ 
ence  through  selected  laboratory  projects. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9, 10, 11. 

115.  Painting  and  Wood  Finishing.  (2)  Mr.  Grifein 

Prerequisite:  Industrial  Arts  11  or  equivalent. 

An  analysis  of  wood  finishes  and  wood  finishing  processes  with  applied  lab¬ 
oratory  experience  using  a  wide  variety  of  standard  finishes. 

M  T  W  Th  F  12,  1. 

127A.  Art  Metalwork.  (2)  Mr.  Wirths 

Design  and  construction  of  ornamental  articles  of  copper,  brass,  Britannia 
metal,  silver,  aluminum,  nickel,  bronze,  and  other  nonf  errous  metals. 

M  T  W  Th  F  2,  3. 

152A.  Advanced  Electrical  Laboratory  Work.  (3)  Mr.  Sayovitz 

Prerequisite:  Industrial  Arts  50  and  61. 

Study  of  electrical  appliances  and  electrical  machinery  used  in  home  and  in 
industry.  Practice  in  the  repair  of  such  appliances  and  machinery  and  the 
study  of  manufacturing.  Eadio  repair  and  construction  may  also  be  included. 
M  T  W  Th  F  2,  3.  M  W  1. 

172B.  Industrial  Arts  Crafts.  (3)  Mr.  Eisher 

Diversified  arts  and  crafts  laboratory  devoted  to  the  design  and  development 
of  problems  in  leather,  wood,  plastics,  metals,  reeds,  fibers,  or  combinations  of 
these  materials. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  9,  10. 

178.  Model  Making.  (2)  Mr.  Knife 

Prerequisite:  courses  11  and  12. 

Planning  and  development  of  scale  models  through  study  and  laboratory 
work  on  selected  projects.  Field  trips  included. 

MT  WThF2,  3. 

3 79 A.  Early  Childhood  Education  Integrated  Craftwork.  (2)  Miss  Moore 
A  course  designed  to  develop  self-expression  in  integrated  handwork  in  pre¬ 
school  and  primary  grades.  Constructive  work  in  materials  as  a  medium  of 
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self-expression  will  include  easel  painting,  modeling,  working  with  wood, 
paper,  and  cardboard,  pasting,  using  crayons,  and  working  with  natural  and 
discarded  materials. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  10. 

191.  Manipulative  Work  for  the  Integrated  Program  in  Primary  and 

Elementary  G-rades.  (3)  Miss  Moore 

Prerequisite,  or  taken  concurrently:  Education  El  190. 

For  primary  and  elementary  teachers  to  develop  an  acquaintance  and  skill 
in  the  use  of  materials  in  an  activity  program.  The  integration  of  handwork 
activities  with  the  primary  and  elementary  program  is  emphasized  with  stress 
on  the  sources  of  materials. 

M  T  W  Th  F  12,  1,  2. 

194.  Expressive  Activities  for  Early  Childhood.  (2)  Mr.  Knife 

Provides  experiences  with  various  environmental  media  in  the  school  of  early 
childhood — nursery,  kindergarten,  and  primary  years,  including  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  visual  education  materials,  simple  musical  instruments,  and  educational 
play  materials. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  9. 

199.  Problems  in  Industrial  Arts.  (1-4)  The  Staff 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 

5.  Industrial  Drafting.  (3)  Mr.  Holtrop 

Theory  and  practice  in  practical  aspects  of  machine  drawing,  furniture  pro¬ 
duction,  sheet-metal  development,  aeronautical  drafting,  boat  design,  lofting, 
electrical  drafting,  pipe  layout. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9, 10,  11. 

105.  Industrial  Arts  Design.  (2)  Mr.  Seefeld 

Prerequisite :  courses  1  and  5  or  equivalent. 

The  principles  of  structural  design,  with  emphasis  on  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  articles  of  furniture  and  other  projects  for  production  in  school 
shops.  Consideration  of  the  use  and  effect  offcolor  as  a  factor  in  design. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  10. 


199.  Problems  in  Graphic  Arts.  (1-4) 
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MATHEMATICS 

Paul  J.  Kelly,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Donald  D.  Wall,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

1.  Mathematics — Language  of  Science.  (3)  Mr.  Wall 

An  introductory  course  in  which  mathematics  is  presented  as  the  basic  lan¬ 
guage  of  modern  scientific  culture  with  emphasis  on  mathematical  ideas  and 
their  contributions  to  the  various  fields  of  knowledge.  The  course  material 
includes  a  review  of  elementary  algebra,  stresses  the  significance  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  elementary  functions,  and  includes  basic  concepts  of  statistics. 
Open  to  all  students. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 

9.  General  Astronomy.  (3) 

General  astronomy,  with  emphasis  on  the  solar  system 
periods  of  observation. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  F  12. 

100.  Advanced  Plane  Geometry.  (3)  Mr.  Kelly 

Prerequisite:  one  year  of  high  school  geometry.  Mathematics  4A. 
Development  of  some  of  the  less  familiar  plane  geometric  properties  of 

circles  and  triangles  derivable  from  Euclid’s  axioms  by  means  of  homothetic 
and  inversive  transformations,  harmonic  division,  poles  and  polars,  etc. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 

101.  History  of  Mathematical  Ideas.  (3)  Mr.  Kelly 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  3A,  3B. 

Major  developments  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  of  science,  as  an  art,  and  as  an 
abstract  deductive  system.  An  evaluation  of  the  philosophical  contributions 
to  civilization. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 


Mr.  Wall 

.  Occasional  evening 
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MUSIC 

Albert  I.  Elkus,  M.L.,  Professor  of  Music,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley). 

Maurice  E.  Faulkner,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Elias  P.  G.  Theros,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Clayton  H.  Wilson,  M.Mus.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 


lA.  Musicianship.  (2)  Mr.  Theros 

Key  signatures.  Solfege  of  major  and  minor  scales  and  triads.  Sight  singing 
in  major  with  movable  do.  Ehythmic  and  melodic  dictation,  two  measures. 
Treble,  bass,  and  C  clefs.  Harmonic  dictation  involving  I,  IV,  and  Vt  intervals. 
M  T  W  Th  11. 

5 A.  Music  History  and  Appreciation.  (2)  Mr.  Elkus 

Designed  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  desiring  elementary  cul¬ 
tural  courses  in  music. 

Lecture,  M  T  W  Th  11. 

Section  1  Laboratory,  M  W  9. 

Section  2  Laboratory,  T  Th  10. 

Section  3  Laboratory,  M  W  12. 

Section  4  Laboratory,  T  Th  1. 

Section  5  Laboratory,  T  Th  2. 

Section  6  Laboratory,  M  W  3. 

6A.  Voice.  (1)  Mr.  Theros 

Prerequisite :  course  1 A  and  ability  to  carry  a  tune. 

Principles  of  voice  production,  including  posture,  breath  control,  vowel 
formation,  resonance,  diction,  and  legato.  Ensemble  and  individual  singing  of 
simple  songs  and  exercises  in  English  and  Italian. 

M  T  W  Th  10. 

6B.  Voice.  (1)  Mr.  Theros 

Continuation  of  6A. 

M  T  W  Th  2. 

6C-6D.  Voice.  (1-1)  Mr.  Theros 

Continuation  of  6A-6B. 

M  T  W  Th  3. 

30A.  Piano.  (1)  - 

Classwork  in  piano,  stressing  the  fundamental  principles  of  correct  and 
intelligent  playing.  Provision  for  development  according  to  individual  needs. 
M  T  W  Th  11. 
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SOB.  Piano.  (1)  - 

Continuation  of  30A. 

M  T  W  Th  9. 

30C-30D.  Section  1.  Piano.  (1-1)  - 

U]3on  completion  of  Piano  SOD,  students  are  expected  to  play,  readily  and 
accurately,  accompaniments  of  a  grade  of  difficulty  encountered  in  public 
school  assembly  singing. 

M  T  W  Th  10. 

30C-30D.  Section  2.  Piano.  (Early  Childhood  Education)  (1—1)  - - - — ■ 

For  Early  Childhood  Education  majors,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  needs 
of  the  teacher.  Admission  is  by  examination.  Students  in  Early  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation  who  fail  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  for  course  30A  (E.C.E.) 
must  immediately  enroll  in  course  X  ( E.C.E. ). 

M  T  W  Th  1. 

30E-30F.  Piano.  (1-1)  - 

Continuation  of  30C— SOD. 

M  T  W  Th  2. 

35 A-B-C-D.  Organ,  (l-l-l-l)  - 

Prerequisite :  Consent  of  instructor. 

Classwork  in  organ,  stressing  fundamental  principles  of  registration,  pedal 
technique,  and  interpretative  concepts  of  organ  masterworks.  Hours  by  ar¬ 
rangement  with  instructor. 

40 A-B-C-D.  Intermediate  Instruments,  (l-l-l-l) 

Mr.  Faulkner,  Mr.  Wilson 

For  advanced  students.  Class  lessons  and  individual  instruction.  Accredited 
master  teachers  are  available  for  private  study  of  the  musical  instrument  at 
a  nominal  fee.  Hours  by  arrangement  with  instructors. 

104C.  History  of  Music.  (2)  Mr,  Wilson 

Prerequisite:  104A.  (104A  is  open  to  the  general  student  who  can  meet  the 
necessary  musical  background  demands.) 

A  combination  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  present  man’s  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  in  music  from  early  civilizations  to  the  present  day  with  an 
emphasis  on  relevant  style  concepts  and  familiarity  with  symphonic  literature. 
M  T  W  Th  8. 

105A.  Symphonic  Literature.  (2)  Mr.  Elkus 

Prerequisite :  Music  5A  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

This  course  presents  a  history  of  symphonic  forms  and  includes  a  compre- 
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liensive  analysis  of  the  aesthetic  and  structural  components  of  the  symphony, 
symphonic  poem,  overture,  and  concerto. 

M  T  W  Th  1. 

106A-B-C-D.  Advanced  Voice,  (l-l-l-l)  Mr.  Theros 

Continued  development  of  breath  control,  tone  production  and  technique. 
Study  of  songs  in  foreign  languages.  Interpretation  of  the  art  song,  opera, 
and  the  oratorio.  Students  appear  in  recital. 

M  T  W  Th  9. 

111.  Instrumental  Workshop.  (1)  Mr.  Wilson 

M  T  W  Th  10. 

124.  Fundamentals  of  Conducting.  (2)  Mr.  Faulkner, 

Elementary  techniques  for  conducting  both  choral  and  instrumental  music ; 
practice  in  conducting  easy  choral  music. 

M  T  W  Th  12. 

130 A-B-C-D.  Advanced  Piano,  (l-l-l-l)  Mr.  Elkus 

Continuation  of  30C— D-E-F,  with  emphasis  on  solo  playing  and  accompani¬ 
ments  of  a  more  difficult  grade. 

M  T  W  Th  2. 

140 A-B-C-D.  Advanced  Instruments,  (l-l-l-l) 

Continuation  of  40 A-B-C-D.  Mr.  Faulkner,  Mr.  Wilson 

Hours  by  arrangement  with  instructor. 

MUSIC  ACTIVITIES 

9-109A-B-C-D.  Orchestra,  (l-l-l-l)  Mr.  Wilson 

The  study  and  performance  of  the  standard  orchestral  and  symphonic  music. 
Public  appearances  include  a  formal  concert  each  semester.  Open,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  instructor,  to  all  students  who  have  had  experience  in  playing  an 
orchestral  instrument. 

M  T  W  Th  12. 

29-129 A-B-C-D.  Small  Vocal  Ensemble,  (l-l-l-l)  Mr.  Theros 

Study  and  performance  of  musical  literature  suited  to  small  groups. 

Men’s  quartet,  women’s  double  quartet,  and  mixed  madrigal  group.  Fre¬ 
quent  public  appearances  and  opportunity  for  radio  programs. 

M  T  W  Th  1. 

122.  Choral  Procedure.  (1)  Mr.  Theros 

M  T  W  Th  1. 

132A-B.  Piano  Accompanying.  (1-1)  The  Staff 

Playing  accompaniments  under  supervision  in  the  public  schools  or  in  vocal 
or  instrumental  classes  at  the  College.  May  be  counted  for  credit  in  music 
activity  upon  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music.  Hours  by 
arrangement  with  instructor. 
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RELATED  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Education  ME  190.  Elementary  Music  Education.  (2)  Mr.  Faulkner 
Elementary  majors  must  have  completed  Elementary  Education  190  (Ele 
mentary  Procedure)  before  taking  this  course,  or  be  enrolled  in  it  concur 
rently. 

M  T  W  Th  8. 

Education  MEC  190.  Early  Childhood  Music  Education.  (2) 

M  T  W  Th  11.  Miss  VanDeman 
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PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

MEN 

Terry  H.  Dearborn,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Roy  W.  Engle,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Theodore  Harder,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
William  M.  Irvine,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

WOMEN 

Jean  Bellinger,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Dorothy  Robarge,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

51  A.  Freshman  Sports  Activities,  (i)  Mr.  Engle 

The  prescribed  course  in  physical  education,  recommended  for  graduation 
of  all  men  students  in  each  semester  of  the  first  two  years.  Basic  program  of 
physical  exercise  activities  and  sports,  organized  to  help  students  improve 
their  physical  development  and  condition,  and  to  gain  useful  neuromuscular 
and  recreational  skills. 

M  T  W  Th  10. 

58-73.  Sports  Courses,  Elementary.  (^) 

Instruction  and  supervised  practice  in  fundamentals. 

t*58.  Boating  and  Sailing.  (^)  Mr.  Dearborn 

Those  who  enroll  must  be  swimmers  capable  of  self -rescue. 

T  Th  2,  3. 

63.  Badminton.  (^)  Mr.  Engle 

M  T  W  Th  11. 

t*65.  Swimming.  (4)  Mr.  Dearborn 

M  T  W  Th  12. 

t*66.  Grolf.  (i)  Mr.  Irvine 

M  P  1,  2. 

*105.  Physiology  of  Exercise.  (3)  Mr.  Engle 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  25,  40. 

The  neuromuscular  mechanism  and  the  metabolic,  muscular,  circulatory,  and 
respiratory  responses  in  physical  exercise,  and  their  integration  by  means  of 
the  nervous  system. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  F  12. 

*140.  Community  Recreation.  (3)  Mr.  Harder 

Fundamentals  of  community  recreation,  its  objectives,  principles,  program, 
procedure,  and  administration. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 

*  Course  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

t  A  fee  is  charged  for  use  of  equipment  and  facilities  not  owned  by  the  College. 
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158-169.  Sports  Courses,  Advanced.  (1) 

Advanced  instruction  and  practice  in  fundamentals  and  strategy,  with 
opportunity  for  class  and  intramural  competition.  Open  to  qualified  students. 
-166.  Golf.  (1-)  Mr.  Irvine 

M  F  2,  3. 

170-176.  Courses  in  the  Technique  of  Teaching  Sports.  (1) 

Prerequisite :  squad  experience  in  the  sport,  or  the  passing  of  a  sport  pro¬ 
ficiency  test. 

Courses  in  methods,  open  to  students  of  physical  education,  as  part  of  their 
preparation  for  teaching  and  coaching.  Each  course  gives  consideration  to  the 
history  and  development  of  the  sport  j  its  hazards  and  its  contribution  to  the 
physical  education  program;  qualifications  for  players  and  teachers;  the 
training,  conditioning,  and  protection  of  players;  the  organization,  conduct 
and  management  of  practice  sessions  and  contests;  analysis,  demonstration, 
and  practice  of  the  fundamentals  of  individual  and  team  play ;  systems  of  play 
and  methods  of  teaching  and  coaching ;  facilities  and  equipment ;  problems  of 
coaching,  management,  and  public  relations. 

Lecture,  demonstration,  and  practice,  two  and  three  periods  per  week. 

172.  Technique  of  Teaching  Baseball.  (1)  Mr.  Harder, 

M  T  W  T  12. 

-175.  Technique  of  Teaching  Swimming.  (1)  Mr.  Dearborn 

M  T  W  Th  11. 

-177.  Lifesaving  and  Water  Safety.  (1)  Mr.  Dearborn 

Prerequisite:  sound  physical  condition  and  ability  to  pass  the  specified 
preliminary  swimming  test. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  lifesaving  and  water  safety,  including  personal 
safety  in  swimming  and  use  of  small  craft,  elementary  and  special  forms  of 
rescue,  swimming  rescue,  use  of  rescue  equipment,  resuscitation.  American 
Eed  Cross  Senior  Certificate  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  the  course. 
MW  1,  2. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

*1.  Personal  Health  Problems.  (2)  Mr.  Dearborn 

Factors  influencing  health,  with  special  attention  to  personal  health  prob¬ 
lems  involving  heredity  and  reproduction,  nutrition,  excretion,  exercise,  rest, 
recreation,  mental  hygiene,  and  the  evaluation  of  health  information.  This 
course  especially  designed  for  freshmen  students. 

M  T  W  Th  9. 

-48.  Health  Program  for  Elementary  Schools.  (2)  Miss  Eobarge 

Health  information  needed  by  the  elementary  classroom  teacher  for  effective 
participation  in  the  school  health  program,  and  for  the  protection  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  health  of  students  and  teachers. 

M  T  W  Th  12. 


*  Course  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
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'■=106.  Industrial  and  Occupational  Hygiene.  (2)  Mr.  Engle 

Mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical  causes  of  accidents  and  ill  health  in 
industry  and  selected  occupations,  and  their  prevention;  study  of  programs 
of  health  service  and  environmental  control  in  industrial  organization. 

M  T  W  Th  12. 

199.  Problems  in  Health  Education.  (1-3)  The  Staff 

RELATED  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 
Education  P  119.  Measurement  in  Physical  Education.  (2)  Mr.  Harder 
Development  of  elementary  statistical  procedures  to  be  used  in  a  testing 
program  in  physical  education  with  emphasis  on  the  construction,  analysis, 
interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  the  various  tests  available  and  their  appli¬ 
cation.  Consideration  given  to  types  and  uses  of  tests  in  health  instruction. 
M  T  W  Th  10. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

26.  Prescribed  Physical  Education  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  Women.  (|) 

Classes  four  times  weekly.  Section  assignments  are  made  only  by  the  de¬ 
partment.  This  course  may  be  elected  for  credit  by  juniors  and  seniors. 
Students  whose  physical  condition  indicates  the  need  of  modified  activity  are 
assigned  to  individual  physical  education  classes. 

-Section  3  A.  Archery.  MTWTh9.  (i)  Miss  Eobarge 

*  Section  5.  Recreational  Sports.  M  T  W  Th  9.  (i)  Miss  Eobarge 
^Section  12.  Elementary  Social  Dancing.  M  T  W  Th  12.  (i) 

Miss  Bellinger 

-Section  16A.  Elementary  Folk  Dancing.  M  T  W  Th  9.  (i) 

INIiss  Bellinger 

^Section  18A.  Elementary  Games.  M  T  W  Th  11.  (1)  Miss  Eobarge 

-28.  Rhythmic  Adaptation.  (2)  Miss  Bellinger 

Prerequisite:  courses  16 A,  16B. 

Methods  of  teaching  rhythmic  material  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  forms  discussed  and  practiced  include  folk,  tap,  clog,  and  social 
dancing. 

M  T  W  Th  11,  and  laboratory  to  be  arranged. 

-137.  Creative  Rhythms  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  (2) 

Miss  Bellinger 

Creative  rhythmic  techniques  and  teaching  procedures  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

M  T  W  Th  10. 

*138.  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  (2)  Miss  Eobarge 

Prerequisite:  courses  14,  16A,  18A,  18B. 

M  T  W  Til  8. 


*  Course  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Kenneth  M.  Simpson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

John  W.  Sutton,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Hans  Weltin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

C.  Douglas  Woodhouse,  LL.M.,  Lecturer  in  Mineralogy. 

CHEMISTRY 

2.  Introductory  Chemistry.  (4)  Mr.  Sutton 

A  course  in  general  chemistry  for  non-science  majors. 

M  T  W  Th  F  11,  F  3.  Laboratory  T  Th  1,  2,  3. 

150.  Chemistry  in  the  Modern  World.  (2)  Mr.  Sutton 

Prerequisite :  one  year  of  college  work  in  science. 

Lectures  and  selected  readings  dealing  with  the  recent  developments  in 
plastics,  drugs,  radioactive  isotopes  and  other  fields. 

M  T  W  Th  9. 

MINERALOGY 

133.  Gems.  (3)  Mr.  Woodhouse 

Prerequisite :  a  course  in  chemistry ;  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  natural  and  synthetic  minerals  suitable  for  gem  material,  with 
demonstration  of  cutting  and  polishing  techniques. 

Enrollment  limited. 

M  T  W  Th  F  11,  F  3. 

PHYSICS 

19.  Introductory  Physics.  (4)  Mr.  Weltin 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  physics  for  non-science  majors. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1.  Laboratory  M  W  1,  2,  3. 

135.  Descriptive  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics.  (3)  Mr.  Simpson 

Prerequisite :  one  year  of  college  science. 

A  descriptive  survey  of  atomic  and  nuclear  physics  for  the  general  student. 
M  T  W  Th  F  11,  F  3. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Mortimer  M.  Andron,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Kenneth  E.  Bock,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley). 

A.  Bussell  Buchanan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Sidney  Hook,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  New  York  University. 

Wilbur  B.  Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

H.  Edward  Nettles,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Henry  A.  Turner,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

Paul  D.  Wienpahl,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ECONOMICS 

107.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  (3)  Mr.  Andron 

Economic  principles  and  economic  systems ;  socialism,  fascism,  and  capital¬ 
ism  contrasted  with  regard  to  making  economic  decisions,  organization  of 
production,  mechanism  of  exchange,  banking  and  investment,  distribution  of 
income,  status  of  labor,  international  trade,  and  public  finance. 

M  T  W  Th  P  8,  F  12. 

109.  Introduction  to  Economics.  (3)  Mr.  Andron 

Not  open  to  majors  in  economics  or  to  those  who  have  taken  course  lA-lB. 
Economics  109  serves  as  a  prerequisite  for  all  upper  division  courses  in  eco¬ 
nomics  for  all  students  except  economics  majors.  A  study  of  the  principles  of 
economics  and  their  application  to  current  economic  problems. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 

HISTORY 

17 A.  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States.  (3)  Mr.  Nettles 
The  evolution  of  American  institutions  and  civilization.  For  the  general 
student,  to  provide  a  basis  for  advanced  study.  The  two  semesters  of  this  course 
will  satisfy  the  requirement  of  American  History  and  Institutions. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  F  12. 

17B.  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States.  (3)  Mr.  Jacobs 
The  evolution  of  American  institutions  and  civilization.  For  the  general 
student,  to  provide  a  basis  for  advanced  study.  The  two  semesters  of  this  course 
will  satisfy  the  requirement  of  American  History  and  Institutions. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  F  12. 

39.  History  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  (3)  Mr.  Buchanan 

California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  emphasis  on  the  Spanish-Mexican 
period  of  California  history,  and  its  relation  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 
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131.  History  of  the  British  Empire.  (3)  Mr.  Nettles 

Prerequisite :  History  4A-4B  or  5A-5B. 

The  rise  and  development  of  the  British  Empire.  The  story  of  British  ex¬ 
pansion  and  the  growth  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  E  2. 

175.  History  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  (3)  Mr.  Buchanan 
Prerequisite :  History  17A-17B  or  equivalent. 

The  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  contemporary 
problems. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  E  1. 

PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Short  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  (3)  Mr.WiENPAHL 

An  examination,  primarily  for  students  not  likely  to  continue  in  philosophy, 
of  the  leading  philosophical  ideas  in  terms  of  which  western  civilization  has 
sought  to  understand  itself  and  the  world  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Course  1  is  not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  completed  course  6A. 
M  T  WThE  8,  F  12. 

50.  The  Philosophy  of  Democracy.  (3)  Mr.  Hook 

An  analysis  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  democracy  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  world  crisis.  Democracy  is  examined  as  a  philosophy  and  way  of 
life  contrasted  to  the  philosophies  of  totalitarianism.  The  parts  played  by 
science,  religion,  education,  law,  economic  control  and  leadership  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  are  evaluated  and  clarified.  Concludes  with  a  consideration  of  democracy 
as  a  personal  philosophy  and  an  estimate  of  the  future  of  democratic  principles. 
M  T  W  Th  E  9,  F  1. 

104B.  Ethics.  (3)  Mr.  Hook 

Practical  application  of  104A  to  analyses  of  ethical  choice  and  delibera¬ 
tion,  problems  of  society,  and  the  role  of  the  individual  in  society. 

M  T  W  ThE  10,  E  2. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

20.  Survey  of  American  Government.  (3)  Mr.  Jacobs 

A  broad  study  of  federal,  state,  and  local  government  in  the  United  States. 
This  course  is  designed  to  fulfill  in  part  the  American  Institutions  requirement. 
M  T  W  Th  F  10,  E  2. 

152.  Political  Parties  and  Politics.  (2)  Mr.  Turner 

The  organization,  activities,  and  functions  of  political  parties  and  pressure 
groups  in  the  United  States. 

M  T  W  Th  11. 

162.  Municipal  Government  and  Administration.  (3)  Mr.  Turner 

Governmental  problems  of  urban  communities  and  the  development  of  mod¬ 
ern  techniques  for  their  solution. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

2.  Social  Institutions.  (3)  Mr.  Bock 

The  nature  and  processes  of  social  institutions  with  emphasis  upon  economic, 
political,  familial,  and  other  institutions. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 

122.  Historical  Sociology.  (3)  Mr.  Bock 

Some  major  attempts  to  reach  historical  generalizations  of  social  or  cul¬ 
tural  change :  Conte,  Spencer,  Marx,  Spengler,  Toynbee,  Teggart,  and  others. 
M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 
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SPEECH 

Leo  GooDMAisr-MALAMUTH^  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Speech. 

Evelyn  P.  Kenesson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech. 

Lyman  M.  PartridgEi,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor,  Central  Washington  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education. 

11.  Section  1.  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  (3)  Mr.  Goodman-Malamuth 
Prerequisite  to  all  speech  courses  except  with  the  permission  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

Orientation  in  the  field  of  speech.  Emphasis  on  improving  speech  skills 
through  participation  in  public  speaking,  oral  reading,  and  discussion. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 

11.  Section  2.  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  (3)  Miss  Kenesson 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 

42.  Oral  Reading.  (3)  Miss  Kenesson 

Designed  for  those  who  wish  to  increase  their  ability  to  interpret  from  the 
printed  page.  A  study  of  the  different  types  of  literature  and  the  various 
techniques  of  oral  interpretation. 

M  T  W  Th  F  8,  F  12. 

50.  Phonetics.  (3)  Mr.  Partridge 

Systematic  and  scientific  consideration  of  physiological,  linguistic,  cultural, 
and  historical  factors  of  American  pronunciation.  Introduction  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Phonetic  Alphabet. 

M  T  W  Th  F  9,  F  1. 

136.  Introduction  to  Remedial  Speech.  (3)  Mr.  Partridge 

Elementary  speech  retraining  with  emphasis  on  the  more  basic  problems 
encountered  in  the  classroom. 

M  T  W  Th  F  10,  F  2. 

140.  Radio  Broadcasting.  (3)  Mr.  Goodman-Malamuth 

Prerequisite:  Speech  40  or  equivalent  radio  experience. 

Advanced  production  of  regularly  scheduled  programs  over  local  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  Work  will  include  participation  in  the  various  types  of  radio  programs. 
M  T  F  11,  12. 

199.  Problems  in  Speech.  (2-4)  The  Staff 

Investigation  of  special  problems  in  the  field  of  speech. 
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